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Local Government. These were on the whole quiet years after
the stormy 1880-86 period. One of the principal new departures
was an Act of 1888 establishing County Councils, including the
London County Council. Hitherto the counties, apart from the
larger towns (which had been given elected borough councils
in 1835) had been governed by magistrates, nominated by the
Lord-Lieutenants of the various counties, who were in turn
nominated by the prime minister. In London there had been
a chaos of conflicting authorities, and what a mess they made of
it can be gathered by any one who reads the numerous descrip-
tions of the horrors of old London in the novels of Dickens.
This Local Government Act of 1888 was supplemented by
another in 1894, establishing the modern urban and rural district
councils, and yet another in 1899 dividing London into its present
boroughs. These Acts together created the system we have
to-day. Democracy in local government is much less exciting
than democracy on the national scale, as is proved by the fact that
at a parliamentary general election about three-quarters of the
electorate usually record their votes, whereas in local elections the
number seldom rises above one-third. In fact local government
is like the digestive system; so long as it is working well we do
not notice it. So perhaps the fact that most of us do not take
much interest in local government, while discreditable to us, is
creditable to it.

The fall of Parnell. The sensational events of these years
centred round the stormy personality of Parnell. A brief
triumph was followed by a final downfall.

The Times newspaper, hitherto famous for its political im-
partiality, had become a strong Unionist organ and published
a series of articles entitled Tarnellism and Crime', designed to
prove that Parnell and his colleagues in parliament were respon-
sible for the crimes committed by anti-British gangsters in
Ireland. In the course of these articles was published a photo-
graph of a letter apparently written by Parnell, approving of the
Phoenix Park murders. Unionists naturally gloated and British
Liberals were correspondingly depressed. Parnell said it was a
siUy forgery, but treated the matter with contempt, and took no
proceedings for damages against The Times on the ground that he
would never get a fair verdict from a British jury. However, the